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BOOKS 


These are the masters who instruct us without rods and ferules, 
without hard words and anger, without clothes or money. If you ap- 
proach them, they are not asleep; if investigating you interrogate 
them, they conceal nothing; if you mistake them, they never grumble; 
if you are ignorant, they cannot laugh at you. The library, therefore, 
of wisdom is more precious than all riches, and nothing that can be 
wished for is worthy to be compared with it. Whosoever, therefore, 
acknowledges himself to be a zealous follower of truth, of happiness, 
of wisdom, of science, or even of the faith, must of necessity make 
himself a lover of books. 


Ricuarp De Bury, 1344 
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SCHOOL AND LIBRARY RELATIONSHIPS—III 
THE REDSKINS ARE COMING! 


When that much-to-be-desired commit- 
tee of librarians and school people sit 
down together to define the boundaries 
oi School and Public Library service one 
question to be taken up will be: Who is 
responsible for the Indians? 

Most any public librarian will know 
what is meant by the question. It refers 
to that season of the year when every 
school begins simultaneously to study the 
life and customs of the American Indians. 

How far is the public library respon- 
sible for this seasonal material, much of 
which, once the immediate demand is 
met, can be put away to await next year’s 
onrush? In other words, how far should 
the library go in providing materials to 
be used for teaching purposes in the 
schools? 

Don’t misunderstand us. The librarians 
are not complaining. If they have raised 
their voices at all it is only to express a 
wish that they might be forewarned in 
time; or that by some system of stagger- 
ing the pressure might be relieved. This 
isn’t a complaint. It’s a question. A ques- 
tion arising out of a curious situation 
which has developed in one or more li- 
braries in the state, in which the public 
library has been so zealous in meeting 
curriculum needs that the public school 
has been left free to spend all of its ap- 
propriation of state money for recrea- 
tional books. In each class room are to 
be found the beautiful new trade books 
with their gay bindings and enticing con- 
tents, while the public library has the 
pre-primers, the science handbooks, the 
geographical readers. Seems rather topsy 
turvey, doesn’t it? And points to the 
need for a conference in which school 
and public library functions can be de- 
fined. 

In a recent issue of School Activities 
and the Library, a publication of the 
American Library Association, there is 
a statement of what the School Library 
is—“The School Library is— 

—A Service Agency. It functions to 
further the school’s objectives. It has no 
distinct subject matter, but provides ma- 


terials for all subjects and all interests 
of pupils and teachers. It becomes in- 
creasingly effective as teachers and pu- 
pils learn to use its resources and em- 
ploy its services for their work and play 
purposes. Through the library, books are 
distributed to individuals, groups and 
classes. They are sent freely to class- 
rooms, laboratories, shops and study cen- 
ters—wherever they will be used. From 
all parts of the school, pupils, teachers, 
committees, classes, individuals go to the 
library to use books, magazines, pictures, 
and maps; to find facts and illustrative 
materials; to read.” 

Further, the School Library is a Teach- 
ing Agency, with “a positive active, 
teaching function”; it is a Book Center, 
“in which the books and materials to 
satisfy the interests and meet the needs 
of the pupils” are made accessible. 

The School Library is also a Reading 
Center, “a place for enjoying books,” 
under the direction of “a school librar- 
ian skilled in bringing books and people 
together.” It is here that questions begin 
to arise. 

In the course of the article there has 
been one reference to the public library: 
“By its introduction to the public library, 
it, [i. e. the school library] suggests the 
lifetime use of reading to further any 
interest or experience.” 

Our questions have to do with the for- 
mation of lifetime habits. Is a suggestion 
enough? School library service, in its 
relation to individual pupils, as has been 
pointed out earlier in this series, comes 
to an abrupt end at the age of 17 or 18. 
Is it enough to have suggested, when this 
time comes, that reading as a pleasur- 
able and instructive pursuit can be con- 
tinued at the public library? Lifetime 
habits are formed through repetitions 
over extended periods. There is nothing 
in the school library set-up so ideally 
described above to indicate that any 
thought has been given to the formation 
of such a habit. 

It is not likely that there can ever be 
a complete separation of function be- 
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tween school and public library. The 
American Indians will still have a place 
on tie public library shelves even if the 
school should decide to shoulder the main 
burden. Books like those by the Demings, 
the Buffs, Winnebago boy, representative 
collections of Indian legends, will always 
have a place on public library shelves. 
The school may want them also, and in 
duplicate, to meet the concentrated de- 
mend we have referred to. 

Cioser cooperation between public and 
school librarians in the matter of book 
selection would take care of such ques- 
tions as duplication: when it is desirable; 
when it can be avoided. Each should 
know what the other has. The school 
librarian or teacher should be able to 
say, “You will find other books by this 
euthor, or on this topic, at the public li- 
brary.” The public librarian should visit 
the schools, keep up with changes in the 
curriculum, know what the schools are 
doing. 

Closer personal cooperation could iron 
out many of the difficulties, which just 
now have been aggravated by the doub- 
ling of the amount of school money avail- 
able for books. We know of one instance 
where, as a beginning, the public librar- 
ian and the high school librarian have 
come to an agreement as to the three 
types of books in which they will no 


Career stories, War books, and Prolific 
authors. If the school library has two of 
the Thomas Hinkle dog stories, the pupils 
will be referred to the public library for 
others. This is an idea which might be 
followed elsewhere and extended. Such 
an agreement would go far toward a set- 
tlement of the Indian problem. 

In the Watertown library a checking 
project is under way to determine the 
extent of duplication. The findings will 
provide a sound basis for cooperation. 

it is a matier in which the librarian 
or the public library may have to take 
the first steps. For one thing, in the smal- 
ler towns, she is apt to be an older 
person with more permanent roots in the 
community life. Teachers come and go. 
The librarian in charge of the school li- 
brary is all too likely to have teaching 
duties as well. Besides, most librarians 
who recognize the situation have some- 
thing of a guilt complex; they wonder 
where they have slipped up. Doing some- 
thing about it will be good for them. 

The question may be asked—and is 
asked—What difference does it make 
where the book comes from, just so it is 
read? This brings us back to that maiter 
of habit formation. But in addition to 
that, there is the conviction that the pub- 
lic library has something unique to offer. 
And believing this, maybe it’s up to us 


longer duplicate one another. These are: to prove it. —M. K. R. 


In this whole matter of school and public library cooperation, don’t forget the 
broad basis of service contemplated by the law. We copy the Statute section below as 
a reminder. It contemplates action from both sides and in both directions, to increase 
the efficiency of “both libraries.” And don’t miss the implications of the last three 
words. 


43.23 LIBRARY EXCHANGES. 

(2) The library board of any free public library and the school board or the board 
of education of any school district, village, or city in which a free public library is 
provided for and maintained, may make such exchanges and loans of books as said 
officers shall agree upon for the purpose of increasing the efficiency of both libraries 
and insuring the best service to the schools and all citizens. 
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QUOTES AND COMMENTS 
Items of interest to Wisconsin librarians 


Summer Workshops and Institutes 

The office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American affairs is announcing a series 
of Inter-Amercian workshops to be held 
during the coming summer at colleges 
and universities in various parts of the 
country. One of these in which Wiscon- 
sin teachers and librarians may be in- 
terested will be conducted at Mar- 
quette University, in Milwaukee, between 
July 7th and August 14. For information 
address Dean R. N. Hamilton, S. J. 


“Library Extension” will be the gen- 
eral subject of the institute conducted 
by the University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School, August 21-26. The pur- 
pose of the program will be to propose 
working plans for extending the areas, 
enlarging the units, and improving the 
patterns of library service after the war. 
Speakers will include library leaders and 
specialists in government, education, and 
the general extension field. Among the 
topics to be considered are: state and 
federal aid, the state library agency, pat- 
terns of local government and library 
organization, contracts for library serv- 
ice, library cooperation, and bookmobile 
service. A full-time three-week course on 
“Larger Units of Library Service,” Aug- 
ust 21--September 9, will follow the in- 
stitute with special study of methods of 
extending the size and effectiveness of 
library units. 

An intensive refresher course on “The 
Public Library after the war” is sched- 
uled for the three weeks preceding the 
institute, beginning July 31. In a series 
of fifteen discussion periods combined 
with readings and special assignments 
the faculty will present the most recent 
methods and plans in public library ad- 
ministration and service. Each registrant 
will develop a postwar plan for his own 
library.—A. L. A. BULLETIN. 


Points on Exhibits 
The library exhibit can be an effective 
means of publicity. A few helps which 
exhibit makers have found helpful follow: 


PoInT 1: Exhibits are “tailored” to an 
idea. Right now, for instance, we are 
all interested in keeping well. So, many 
libraries are using the health idea as a 
peg on which to display books which sug- 
gest keeping fit, simple recreation, child 
care, and nutrition. A set of small pos- 
ters (9% x 12”) on dental care, fun off 
the job, plenty of sleep, etc., is available 
from the U. S. Public Health Service for 
380c. Send to Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

Point 2: Group books to make the 
most of two or three ideas. The way a 
miscellaneous group of books for children 
can be made meaningful was illustrated 
by one librarian who used these captions: 
“Books about America develop strong 
convictions”; “Reading can prevent bar- 
riers of racial and national prejudices”; 
“Books about other lands enable our chil- 
dren to understand our Allies.” 

PoInT 3: Your library is one good 
place for exhibits. The corner drugstore 
is another. Or any other place where 
people are meeting—the evening talk at 
the church on our Chinese Allies, the 
P. T. A. meeting—wherever there is 
space for an armful of books. Pamphlets 
are popular in these days of short-cuts. 

Point 4: Change exhibits often. Don’t 
leave them long enough to get stale. 

—Michigan Liprary NEws, 
February, 1944 


Rules for Fair Play 


The following rules for fair play in 
intercultural relations were prepared by 
a minister, a priest, and a rabbi, for the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews: 

1. Respect the cultural sincerity and in- 
tegrity of other groups. 

2.Be sensitive to the accumulations of 
tradition in other groups. 

8. Read and appreciate the literature, 
arts, and philosophy of other groups. 

4. Cultivate at least a few deep, personal 
friendships with members of other 
groups. 
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5. Think of other groups in terms of the 
best individuals they produce. 

6. Deal with each individual according to 
his capacities and graces, not accord- 
ing to a stereotyped label society may 
have put on his group or faith. 

7. Work with people of other cultures, 
not for them. 

8. Make the adventure for truth, beauty, 
and goodness a mutual enterprise, in- 
clusive of all cultures. 

9. Temper your own group-drive with a 
civilized regard for the rights and lib- 
erties of other groups. 

—Massachusetts News LETTER, 
March, 1944 


When They Come Home 


Marching Home: Educational and So- 
cial Adjustment after the War is the 
title of a forty-eight-page bulletin by 
Morse A. Cartwright which has been re- 
cently issued by the Institute of Adult 
Education. The pamphlet stresses the fact 
that ill-conducted educational and social 
services will drive away the very persons 
they are intended to aid and pleads for 
a widespread local approach towards re- 
adjustments through the establishment 
of community service centers where 
hometown resources will be utilized to 
the utmost under competent, thoroughly 
trained leadership. The bulletin is avail- 
able from the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y., for 25c a copy, or 
for quantities of ten or more for 20c 
a copy. 


Honorary Award 


John Tunis received the honorary 
award of the Child Study Association, 
221 West 57th Street, New York City, 
for his Keystone Kids. The association 
hopes through this and subsequent an- 
nual awards to increase the attention of 
publishers and writers to the need for 
children’s books which face, with hon- 
esty and courage, real problems our chil- 
dren are meeting today. In making the 
award to Keystone Kids the association 
recognized the author’s courageous hand- 
ling of questions of racial and religious 
prejudice—A. L. A. BULLETIN. 
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Anniversary of First Children’s Book 


It was in 1744, just two centuries ago, 
that John Newbery, first publisher to 
children, moved his little business from 
Reading to London and in June of that 
year he advertised in the Penny Morn- 
ing Post the publication of “A Little 
Pretty Pocket Book,” “neatly bound and 
gilt, the price to be 6d. or if bought with 
a Ball or Pincushion 8d.” Although Mr. 
Newbery had published five titles previ- 
ously, “A Little Pretty Pocket Book” was 
his first venture for children, making it 
a landmark of publishing history, for 
with this book, as his biographer states, 
“a new field had been opened for culture 
and development.” 


It is a great loss to the lover and stu- 
dent of the literature for children that 
no copy of this first issue has survived 
the enthusiastic little hands which read 
the thousand copies to pieces. Its 128 
pages were full of counsel on morals and 
good manners, on sports and natural his- 
tory, and were profusely illustrated. The 
story of books for children could not have 
commenced with a more characteristic 
and lovable book. As business prospered 
for Newbery at Saint Paul’s Churchyard, 
“A Little Pretty Pocket Book” went 
through many printings and reissues by 
Newbery’s successors. 


In 1787 the charm and popularity of 
the little book led to its being reprinted 
for American children by Isaiah Thomas 
of Worcester, with the same content, pic- 
tures and format. Of this edition several 
copies have survived and will undoubted- 
ly be on exhibit by their owners this year 
of the 200th anniversary of books for 
children. 

An. exact facsimile of the first Amer- 
ican edition of “A Little Pretty Pocket 
Book,” the edition published by Thomas 
in 1787, is being privately printed from 
the copy in the New York Public Library. 
Copies of the facsimile edition will be 
available to collectors, libraries or 
schools. The book may be had at $1, from 
F. G. Melcher, c/o Publishers’ Weekly, 
62 West 45th St., New York 19. 


—PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, Apr. 29, ’44 
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Reading Aloud in the Family Circle 


Now lest any one should suppose that 
we began our family’s “literary” career 
with a sense of solemn duty and a stern 
determination to make life real and ear- 
nest, I must state emphatically that our 
purpose in using books so lavishly with 
our young has been, so far as they are 
concerned, at any rate, purely hedonistic. 
We do it for fun. Anything else is a 
by-product. The by-products have been 
excellent and varied, and that is a tre- 
mendous slice of luck... . 

People have often said to us, “How 
does it happen that your children know 
so many books? Mine have never asked 
for them.” It does not just “happen”; 
children seldom do ask for books, as an 
initial stage in learning to love them. 
Reading, for young children, is rarely a 
pleasure in isolation, but comes through 
shared pleasure and constant discerning 
exposure to books so that they fall natur- 
ally into the category of pleasant neces- 
sities, along with food, sleep, music and 
all out-of-doors. If the parents really 
want a child to have the fun of being a 
great reader, or if the child feels any 
need of it at all, I am fairly confident 
that it can be managed with a little in- 
telligent effort. 

—from Bequest of Wings, 
by ANNIS DUFF. 


Children’s Librarians in Print 


Two of Wisconsin’s children’s librar- 
ians are represented in the April issue 
of the Wisconsin Parent-Teacher. We 
quote in part from each: 

Work with parents has become one of 
the most interesting parts of the chil- 
dren’s librarian’s work and she in turn 
must be equipped to meet the growing 
demands of parents for help in selection 
of books on character training, books to 
read to the child, and books to be pur- 
chased for the home library. 

The pre-school child should be wel- 
comed in our libraries. Legally the child 
of this period has no educational status, 
yet the child learns more during the first 
five years of his life than in any other 
equal period, and at the age of five his 
character is well set. These precious years 
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of life should not be allowed to pass by 
aimlessly in the hope that his mental 
development will take care of itself later 
on. Parents should visit their children’s 
library with their child and become ac- 
quainted with the librarian. 


To be helpful to all agencies in the 
community, working with young people 
is another essential for good children’s 
library work. Churches, character build- 
ing organizations, parent-teacher associa- 
tions and others should be able to call 
upon her for talks, program planning 
and other aids for the betterment of our 
future citizens. Work with children can- 
not be confined to the four walls of our 
libraries. Nor is it limited to children 
alone. 

The library and the community have 
every right to expect from their chil- 
dren’s librarian all these essentials for 
good library work with childen. They ex- 
pect that these may be carried on by 
a children’s librarian who has a strong 
belief that work with children is worth 
while, whose interest in children is hu- 
man, unsentimental and permanent; by 
one who meets the child naturally, with 
neither condescension nor patronage, 
whose vision of library work with chil- 
dren as an integral part of the library 
and as an educational movement is clear 
and compelling. 

—ALICE SCHOWALTER, 
Racine Public Library 


An interesting library experiment, the 
object of which was to get children to 
read something besides series was tried 
and found to work successfully with a 
sixth and seventh grade room. Many of 
these children were not readers. In this 
case the children did their own book pro- 
motion after their visit to the library. 

The teacher brought her class to the 
library for a pep talk on books. The li- 
brarian told “little bits” about books, 
authors, and stories chosen by her. The 
books used were selected with a thought 
for the children’s reading ability. The 
older books were dressed up in new book 
jackets saved for just such an occasion. 
Anything calculated to arouse interest 
was introduced, such as anecdotes about 
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local authors and artists or any who had 
ever lived in the locality. 


By the middle of the period most of 
the children had selected books that they 
thought they and their friends would 
enjoy. Private conferences about books 
already read and enjoyed were held and 
any material about books and authors 
that could be found was brought out for 
the children. The librarian’s scrap book 
about authors and artists not in the 
Junior Book of Authors was helpful. 
When each child had found at least one 
book, he had it charged. For those who 
had special interests in reading, such as 
handicraft, mechanics, magic or airplane 
identification, there were special groups 
of books and here many of the so-called 
non-readers found what they liked to 
read. 
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The children took the books, book 
jackets and other material for a period 
of six weeks and went to work to see 
how many of their friends they could 
interest in reading their choice. This ac- 
tivity was carried on in the class room. 
There were a few, who after a day or 
two, came back for a different book but 
most of the class were pleased with their 
first choice. 

The teacher reported back to the li- 
brarian that the children had all read 
with gusto and enjoyment during that 
time, and they must have enjoyed their 
own book promoting for many of the 
class came back to the library for more 
material of the same nature and asked 
to have another such period the next year. 


—JUANITA WALKER, 
Superior Public Library 


COUNCIL ON BOOKS ‘IN WARTIME 
Ninth List 


How NEw WILL THE BETTER WORLD BE?, 
Carl Becker. Knopf, $2.50. 


A book to clarify our thinking on what we 
are fighting for and why. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS, Stephen Bonsal. 
Doubleday Doran, $3. 


An off-the-record analysis of the scene during 
the months of the peace conference in 1918-19, 
My UNCONSIDERED JUDGMENT, Noel 
Busch. Houghton Mifflin, $2.75. 


Life’s editor, on a stopoff journey to Argen- 
tina, South Africa, Egypt, Arabia, England, 
and Eire records a miscellany of people and 
places. 


Tue RoAD TO TEHERAN, Foster Rhea 
Dulles, Princeton, $2.50. 


The story of the relations between Russia 
and the people of the United States from the 
American Revolution to the conference at Te- 
heran, 


U. S. S. R., Walter Duranty. Lippincott, 
$3. 
An up-to-date chronicle of the U. S. S. R., 


starting with the causes, meaning, and aims of 
the revolution. 


THE LONG BALKAN NIGHT, Leigh White. 
Scribner, $3.50. 


The Balkan problem explained by a corres- 
pondent who knows its complexity. 


A GUIDE FOR THE BEDEVILED, Ben Hecht. 
Scribner, $2.50. 


A study of contemporary and past anti- 
semitism and an analysis of the Jewish charac- 
ter in its relationship to the world. 


JAPAN’S ISLANDS OF Mystery, Willard 
Price. John Day, $3. 


One of the few white men who gained access 
to the islands of Japan’s Pacific mandate re- 
counts his adventures. 


TuHIs Is It, Harry Davis, ed. Vanguard, 
$2.50. 


Unvarnished, terrifying, moving accounts of 
what men in the services have gone through 
and are going through every day. 


THE DEVIL AND THE Deep, C. M. Dixon. 
Scribner, $2.75. 
A starkly realistic picture of the merchant 


seaman between jobs in the bars and dives and 
rooming houses of New York’s waterfront. 
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First FLEET, Reg Ingraham. Bobbs Mer- 
rill, $3. 


The proud record of the U. 8S. Coast Guard 
at war. 


D Day, John Gunther. Harper, $3. 


The author's unique flair for reporting is here 
exercised in Sicily, Turkey, and the Middle East 


A BELL FoR ADANO, John Hersey. Knopf, 
$2.50. 


A beautifully written novel that illustrates 
the meaning of the democratic spirit. 
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THE CURTAIN RISES, Quentin Reynolds. 
Random, $2.75. 
A memorable report of Moscow, Iran, Pales- 


tine, North Africa, Sicily during the conquest, 
and Salerno on “D Day.” 


BATAAN: THE JUDGMENT SEAT, Lt. Col. 
Allison Ind. Macmillan, $3.50. 


An air force intelligence officer recapitulates 
our disastrous defeat in the Philippines. 


TARAWA, Robert Sherrod. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, $2. 


The grimly told, eye-witness account of the 
bloody and heroic battle for Tarawa, 


NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Books and Reading 


Duff, Annis. Bequest of wings. 1944. 
204p. Viking, $2. 028.5 


“This is a simple tale of our family’s pleas- 
ures with books.” With a four-year-old son and 
a ten-year-old daughter, the author, who had 
had both library book-store training, writes of 
experiences in sharing the pleasures of reading 
with children, All librarians, workers with chil- 
dren more especially, will greet the book with 
delight and want to pass it on to mothers. A 
practical chapter deals with teaching the proper 
care of books to very young children; others 
with poetry, fairy tales, humor, music and art, 
and one with Fun with words. Any book lover 
would enjoy it. 


See Booklist 40:277 Ap. 15 ’44. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Cole, Luella. Attaining maturity. 1944. 
212p. Farrar, $2. 131 


“Within recent times people have had more 
opportunity than ever before to live childish 
lives because of the protection given them by 
their modern mechanized environment,” writes 
the author, At the same time modern life, be- 
ing more complex, makes greater demands on 
mature judgment. The author, a trained psychol- 
ogist of wide experience who has written other 
more technical books on the subject, distin- 
guishes between three types of maturity, in- 
tellectual, emotional and moral, and provides 
many interesting case histories to illustrate her 
points, 


Phillips, Harold Cooke. Life’s unan- 
swered questions, 1944. 170p. Harper, 
$1.50. 252 


The author believes that we see signs today 
that there is a moral order in the universe. 
“None of us doubts that he lives in a world 
that is physically law-abiding. We can trust 
nature. ... By and large, however, we tend to 
forget that there are also moral laws in the 
universe, which work just as inexorably as 
physical laws.” This thought underlies most of 
the short essays, or sermons, in the book. 
Author is pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Cleveland. 


Sociology 


Henderson, Algo D. Vitalizing liberal 
education. 1944, 202p. Harper, $2.50. 
378 


The president of Antioch college, where a 
program of formal study alternates with prac- 
tical experience, is not in agreement with those 
other writers on liberal education who have 
turned to the Great Books of the past as the 
basis for a college curriculum, On the other 
hand he recognizes the dangers in the present 
emphasis on purely technical training. 


See Booklist 40:278 Ap. 15 ’44. 


Lowdermilk, Walter Clay. Palestine, 
land of promise. 1944. 236p. illus. 
Harper, $2.50. 330.9569 
The author is a soil conservationist who, in 


1939, was sent by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to make a study of the use of land in 
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the Near-Eastern countries. This report on 
Palestine is extremely interesting, both from 
the point of view of history and of present day 
politics. He gives a hopeful picture of what the 
Jews have already accomplished in restoring 
the wasted land, finds no fundamental ‘reason 
for friction between Jews and Arabs, and out- 
lines a plan for a Jordan Valley Authority on 
-the pattern of TVA. 


See Booklist 40:262 Ap. 1 ’44, 


Maclver, R. M., ed. Group relations and 
group antagonisms. 1944. 237p. Har- 
per, $2. 325.73 


The discussions of minority problems pre- 
sented in this book constituted one of the 
courses conducted by the Institute of Religious 
studies (see also under Johnson: Religion and 
the world order) during the winter of 1942-43. 
Part one covers Minority problems in the United 
States, with representatives of Italian-Amer- 
ican, Negro, Chinese, Roman Catholic, Jewish 
and other groups. Part two covers Minority 
groups and the world order. The material pre- 
sented seems fresh and should supply ideas for 
any one called on to discuss any phase of the 
problem, 


Myth and Legend 


C., S. M. Once in Cornwall. 1944. 179p. 
Longmans, $2. 398 


“Being an account of Friar Peter’s journey 
in search of the saint and dragon legends of 
the land.” (Subtitle) Peter’s journey is im- 
posed on him as penance for his contemptuous 
attitude toward the simple faith of his fellow 
friars. For a year and a day he is to travel 
about Cornwall, collecting and transcribing the 
lecal legends, The little book is at once a col- 
lection of such legendary tales, quite delight- 
fully told, and a narrative of Peter’s year of 
travel, in the course of which important changes 
take place in his character. 


See Booklist 40:283 Ap. 15 °44. 
Philology 


Bodmer, Frederick. The loom of lan- 
guage. 1944. 692p. Norton, $3.75. 
410 


One of the principles on which this book is 
based is to the effect that the task of learning 
a foreign language is simplified if the learner 
starts with a little knowledge of how languages 
have evolved. Part one of the book provides this 
necessary background. Another important prin- 
ciple is that for practical purposes a relatively 
small vocabulary is required. Accordingly, some- 
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what on the plan of Basic English, basic word 
lists are provided in parallel columns for the 
leading European languages of both the Teu- 
tonic and Romance groups. Designed for those 
who would like a practical reading and speak- 
ing acquaintance with languages other than 
their own. Lancelot Hogben’s name appears a8 
editor. 


See Booklist 40:279 Ap, 15 ’44. 


Johnsen, Julia E., comp. Basic English. 
1944, 234p. Wilson, $1.25. 428.25 


This volume of the Handbook series brings 
together discussions of Basic English from both 
the favorable and the critical angles, and with 
particular reference to its use as a world lan- 
guage. As in other volumes there is the usual 
arrangement of the bibliography into general 
references, and references pro and con. 


Useful Arts 


Carlisle, Norman V. and Latham, F. V. 
Miracles ahead. 1944. 288p. illus. 
Macmillan, $2.75. 608 


Although they admit frankly that nobody can 
say when the miracles which are now believed 
possible can become a reality, the authors never- 
theless proceed to set them forth. The book is 
a description of some of the projects ‘‘already 
on the drawing boards” in such fields as hous- 
ing, transportation, television, agriculture, and 
medicine. Except for a frontispiece in which 
some of the projected mechanical improvements 
are pictured there are no illustrations. 


See Booklist 40:297 My. 1 44. 


Faegre, Marion L. Your own story. 1944. 
52p. illus. Univ. of Minn. press, pa., 
50c. 612.6 


Attractive small pamphlet in which the story 
of reproduction is told in a style suitable for 
the child’s own reading. Takes the stand that 
“good sex adjustment is a matter of building 
up attitudes and habits, as well as of giving 
information.” Author is widely known as an 
authority in her field. An addition to the Par- 
ents’ Shelf, 


Keen, Grace and Hutchins, Arthur. Let’s 
all grow vegetables. 1944. 92p. illus. 
Univ. of Minn. press, pa. $1. 635 


teginning with crops that may be grown in 
a window box, this book is full of ideas for the 
limited-space gardener. Has helpful suggestions 
for lay-outs, information on cultivation and 
fertilizers, etc. Good, but seems expensive for 
a small paper-bound book. 
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Fine Arts 


Bennett, Jean Frances. A shady hobby. 
1944. 71p. Bruce, $2. 741 


Many persons of artistic bent who have never 
thought of taking up silhouette cutting as a 
hobby might be led along that path by this 
enticing book, The illustrations are a surprising 
revelation of the variations of which this black 
and white art is capable. 


Literature 


Bulosan, Carlos. The laughter of my 
father. 1944. 1938p. Harcourt, $2. 
818 or 828 


Short sketches of family life in the Philip- 
pines, some of which have appeared in the New 
Yorker. Somewhat reminiscent of Stcinbeck’s 
Tortilla flat in character, it gives a picture of 
a happy-go-lucky sort of eixstence in which gai- 
ety and good nature were more important than 
thought for the morrow. 


Davidson, William, ed. Tall tales they tell 
in the services. 1943. 75p. illus. Crow- 
ell, $1. 817 or 827 


Entries selected from the many submitted in 
the Reader’s Digest Tall Tales contest. “Not 
all new. Some are perennials, told since Civil 
War days. Probably will be useful for after 
dinner speeches.” (Booklist) 


See Booklist 40:266 Ap 1 °44. 


De Voto, Bernard. The literary fallacy. 
1944, 175p. Little, $2.50. 810.9 


That the writers who were regarded as the 
leading literary figures of the 1920's were fol- 
lowing a literary convention which had no re- 
lation to reality is the thesis of this book of 
criticism. Among these were Hemingway, Sin- 
clair Lewis and Dos Passos, but even more sig- 
nificant, according to the author, was Van 
Wyck Brooks, who first gave expression to the 
fallacy. Ignorant of American history and ‘“‘iso- 
lated from the common culture,” these writers 
gave a picture of American life which the 
author holds to be essentially false. 


Biography 


Bowen, Catherine Drinker. Yankee from 
Olympus; Justice Holmes and his fam- 
ily. 1944. 475p. illus. Little, $3. 921 
Chapters from this book ran in the Atlantic 


Monthly through 1943. It was a spring selec- 
tion of the Book of the Month Club. A family 
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rather than an individual biography, treating 
of three generations, grandfather, father, and 
distinguished son, with social and political New 
England as a background. Good biogfaphies have 
been rare in the past year or so; this one will 
be welcomed. 


See Booklist 40 :282 Ap. 15 ’44. 


Dzh!, Borghiid. I wanted to see. 1944. 
210p. Macmillan, $2. 921 


There were no sightseeing classes when little 
sorghild Dahl was going up through the grades 
in the Minneapolis public schools, Teachers were 
often unsympathetic, but the child had grit and 
perseverence, and, with the guidance of a wise 
mother, set out on the road that was to lead 
her to success as a teacher of English and 
languages and to a full and happy life, in spite 
of a vision which was next door to blindness. 
A book to be widely read and enjoyed and cer- 
tainly one to bring to the attention of mothers 
of handicapped children and of teachers who 
have anything to do with children suffering 
from poor vision, 


See Booklist 40 :245 Mr. 15 °44. 
Duffus, R. L. The innocents at Cedro. 
1944, 1638p. Macmillan, $2. 921 


When he was a student at Stanford Univer- 
sity the author, with his older brother William, 
lived for a time in the home of Thorstein Veb- 
len in the capacity of student help. This is a 
memory of those days, an appealing story in 
which, while the professor remains a distant 
and Olympian figure, the spirit of youth shines 
bright and clear. Discriminating readers will 
enjoy the quiet humor and the atmosphere of 
student days back in the golden years before 
1914, 


See Booklist 40:234 Mr. 1 ’44. 


Ethridge, Willie Snow. This little pig 
stayed home. 1944. 240p. Vanguard, 
$2.50. 921 


Wartime experiences on the home front are 
related in the same lighthearted manner as oth- 
er Ethridge family adventures have been in the 
author's earlier books. Some of it may seem a 
little forced, but picked up to read a bit at the 
time the book will prove pleasantly diverting. 


History and Travel 


Creighton, Donald Grant. Dominion of 
the north. 1944. 5385p. Houghton, 
$3.50. 971 


A good narrative style which makes for easy 
reading characterizes this new history of Can- 
ada. It would be an admirable book to read for 
understanding rather than for factual informa- 
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tion. Unfortunately, the make-up suffers from 
war-time restrictions. The paper seems of poor 
quality ; the margins are narrow for rebinding, 
and while the type itself is good, against the 
greyish tint of the paper it appears dull. 


Johnson, F. Ernest, ed. Religion and the 
world order. 1944. 2283p. Harper, $2. 
940.53 


Religious leaders of various denominations, 
as well as several secular writers, are repre- 
sented in this discussion of the post war prob- 
lems. The book is made up of lectures delivered 
during 1942-43 at the Institute for Religious 
Studies, maintained by the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, and open to all faiths. 


Prewett, Virginia. The Americas and to- 
morrow. 1944, 292p. Dutton, $3. 970 


The author, who conducts a “Good neighbors” 
column in the Washington Post and who has 
written one book on Mexico (Reportage on 
Mevico, BULLETIN June, ’41) gives nere a pop- 
ular account of our relations with Latin Amer- 
ica from the early 19th century to the present, 
emphasizing in her last chapter the recent 
awakening of interest in the subject. 


See Booklist 40:268 Ap. 1 ’44. 


Thomas, Norman. What is our destiny? 
1944, 192p. Doubleday, $2. 940.53 


Although the question of the title is never 
clearly answered, this book will be found a 
provocative discussion of some of the problems 
which will remain at the war’s end. Author is 
well known as the foremost figure in the Amer- 
ican Socialist movement, although his point of 
view is not always doctrinaire socialism. Among 
other topics he discusses, How we got into the 
war; Peace plans and world constitutions; A 
domestic policy for our democracy. 


See Booklist 40:302 My. 1 ’44. 


Vail, Margaret. Yours is the earth. 1944. 
287p. Lippincott, $3. 940.53 


The author, an American woman married to 
a Frenchman, was living in an old chateau in 
a remote country neighborhood when the Ger- 
mans marched in. The husband was already a 
prisoner of war and this book tells of the ex- 
periences of herself and her small daughter, 
Rose-Helene, in both occupied and unoccupied 
France and on a most remarkable journey over 
the Pyrenees to make their escape into neutral 
territory. A story of quiet courage, quietly told, 
the character of the little girl giving it special 
appeal. 


Woodward, W. E. The way our people 
lived. 1944. 402p. illus. Dutton, $3.95. 
917.3 or 973 
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Life and manners in the United States in 
different periods are described in a serious of 
fictional scenes. Boston 300 years ago; A Pur- 
itan village in 1660; a day in a Virginia plant- 
er’s life, when New York was young; Four 
young men in the gold rush, are some of the 
chapter titles. Comes down to the early days of 
the automobile, ending with New York in 1908, 
Well chosen illustrations are grouped at the 
back. 


Fiction 


Bromfield, Louis. What became of Anna 
Bolton. 1944. 3llp. Harper, $2.50. 


Story of a small town girl, born on the wrong 
side of the tracks, who became a talked-about 
figure in the brilliant world of London pre-war 
society. Later, caught in Paris at the fall of 
Trance, she undergoes another transformation 
and finds a new life for herself. Told by the 
newspaper correspondent who as a boy had sat 
across the aisle from her in high school, 
the story runs along smoothly, but someway 
seems rather made-to-order. 


See Booklist 40 :283 Ap. 15 ’44, 


Caldwell, Taylor. The final hour. 1944. 
563p. Scribner, $3. 


This third novel in the series which began 
with Dynasty of death carries the tempestuous 
Bouchard family into the bitter struggle which 
preceded America’s entry into the war in 1941. 


See Booklist 40 :283 Ap. 15 ’44, 


Crichton, Kyle. The proud people. 1944. 
8368p. Scribner, $2.75. 


A novel of New Mexico, its leading characters 
the closely-knit members of a large Spanish- 
American family. The issue of racial discrim- 
ination enters somewhat into the plot, for the 
two young members who enter the University 
find themselves discriminated against socially. 
On the other hand, those of Spanish blood look 
dowm in turn on the Mexicans. The author is 
at his best in character drawing and there is 
some good conversation; but the whole isn’t 
very well tied together. 


See Booklist 40 :283 Ap. 15 °44, 


Doyle, Arthur Conan. Sherlock Holmes 
and Doctor Watson. 1944. 366p. Har- 
court, $2. 


Christopher Morley has made the selections 
for this volume and contributed the notes which 
make clear some of the English expressions and 
other references which might puzzle the readers 
of high school age for whom it is intended. 
Two novels, A study in scarlet and whe sign of 
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the four, and three shorter pieces make up 
the contents. 


See Booklist 40 :304 My. 1 '44. 


Hagopian, Richard. The dove brings 
peace. 1944. 210p. Farrar, $2.50. 


These short sketches of Armenians living in 
Revere, Massachusetts, are drawn from the 
author’s own family life. There is a suggestion 
of Saroyan in the subject matter and something 
of the same affectionate attitude, with no sim- 
ilarities in the writing, which is much ‘less 
highly colored. 


See Booklist 40 :283 Ap. 15 '44, 


Hopkins, Stanley, jr. The parchment key. 
1944, 218p. Harcourt, $2. 


The second mystery story of this author 
who seems to be developing a new type of psy- 
chological analysis in the detection of crime. 
His first book Murder by inches was noted in 
the June, 1943, BULLETIN. 


Jameson, Storm. Cloudless May. 1944. 
511p. Macmillan, $3. 


A French town in the Loire Valley in the 
spring of 1940 is the scene of this story, which 
pictures the German invasion and the reactions 
of the various characters to the situation. The 
story is the author’s interpretation of the fall 
of France and also of the qualities, represented 
chiefly by peasant types, which she thinks will 
endure. 


See Booklist 40 :284 Ap. 15 ’44. 


MacInnes, Helen. While still we live. 
1944. 556p. Little, $2.75. 


Readers of the author’s other stories of war- 
time espionage will not be disappointed here. 
“This itme the secene is Poland, and the nar- 
rative covers the devastation of Warsaw, Nazi 
terrorism and the organization of the Polish 
underground, in all of which a young British 
girl was involved, For the reader who likes his 
thriller done with reasonable skill in writing 
and characterization.” (Booklist) 


See Booklist 40:270 Ap. 1 ’44. 


Meyneng, Mayette. The broken arc. 
1944. 277p. Harper, $2.50. 


The quite beautifully-told love story of a 
French boy and girl, their growing to maturity 
through school days and a few months of the 
war, the death of Loric and the adjustment of 
Minoche to life without him during the invasion 
of France. 


Mudgett, Helen Parker. The seas stand 
watch. 1944. 3891p. Knopf, $2.75. 
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New England shipping interests between 1785 
and the end of the war of 1812 provide sub- 
stance for this novel. The author, whose train- 
ing has been in historical research, makes good 
use of this background, giving vivid pictures 
from the China trade, of the havoc created in 
New England ports by Jefferson’s embargo act, 
and suggesting at the end the transition from 
shipping to textiles as a major pursuit. On the 
human side, is the story of young John Noyes 
whose love for the sea is so all-absorbing that 
it is not till middle life and an experience of 
defeat that he comes to any understanding of 
Julia, the spirited wife who has remained at 
home. Not for those who want exciting adven- 
ture in their historical novels; for others will 
provide pleasant quiet reading. 


See Booklist 40 :305 My. 1 ’44. 


Plummer, Mary Elizabeth. The collected 
works of Mrs. Peter Willoughby. 1944. 
195p. Little, $2. 


Mrs. Willoughby, living comfortably in a 
deluxe apartment in New York, with an indul- 
gent husband and two satisfactory children, has 
always had one of those vague desires to 
“write.”” Her books so far are purely imaginary, 
aithough she knows the color of their binding. 
This series of mildly amusing sketches carries 
her through a number of other harmless foibles. 


See Booklist 40:271 Ap. 1 °44. 


Queen, Ellery, pseud., ed. The misad- 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes. 1944. 
8365p. Little, $2.50. 


Writers as far apart as Mark Twain, Bret 
Harte, J. M. Barrie, Carolyn Wells, Agatha 
Christie, August Derleth, Stephen Leacock and 
John Kendrick Bangs have been tempted to imi- 
tate or burlesque the Sherlock Holmes stories. 
Thirty-three such efforts are brought together 
here in a volume in which many readers will 
find entertainment. 


See Booklist 40:305 My. 1 ’44. 


Robertson, Constance. Fire bell in the 
night. 1944. 342p. Holt, $2.75. 


Activities of the Undeground railroad in 
Syracuse, New York, and the bitterness and 
violence to which they led are well pictured in 
this novel. On the romantic side, in telling the 
story of Mahala North, whose father’s inn is 
one of the stations of the underground, the 
story is less successful. Mahala loves two men, 
one a fellow worker in the anti-slavery cause, 
the other its leading opponent, and her final 
choice between them isn’t quite convincing. 


See Booklist 40:285 Ap. 15 ’44. 


Robertson, E. Arnot. The signpost. 1944. 
240p. Macmillan, $2.50. 
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The picture of Ireland given in this wartime 
novel is not lovely, but to the R. A, F. pilot 
on leave with shattered nerves, and to the 
French woman whose life had been broken by 
the war, it provides the healing both are seeking. 


See Booklist 40:183 Ja. 15 °44. 
Children’s Books 


Bennett, Dorothy A. The golden alman- 
ac. 1944, 96p. illus. Simon & S., $1. 


This is the first of the new series of Golden 
Book: oversize (9 x 11 in.), gaily colored, 
bound in boards, priced at a dollar, The pic- 
tures are charming, the colors soft and delight- 
ful, the contents both informative and enter- 
taining, with a special commendation due the 
choice of poems. 


Brock, Emma. Mr. Wren’s house. 1944. 
unp. illus. Knopf, bds., $1.25. 


The author, who in this, as in other books, 
is her own illustrator, had studied the habits 
of wrens, when she wrote this little story of 
Mr. Wren, who wanted to move into the big 
brown house, and Mrs, Wren who preferred the 
littie green house. So the green house it was, 
and Mr. Wren turned about valiantly to do his 
part in feeding and protecting the six little 
wrens. Then, with the family safely launched, 
what do Mr. and Mrs. Wren do but fly over to 
Mr. Wren’s brown house and start all over 
again, as is the habit of wrens. 


Choate, Florence and Curtis, Elizabeth. 
The five gold sovereigns, a story of 
Thomas Jefferson’s time. 1948. 207p. 
illus. Stokes, $2. 


A period in American history recreated with 
emphasis on the spirit which led the colonies 
to momentous decisions requiring courage and 
sacrifice, but made as Tom Jefferson is repre- 
sented as saying, “with fine judgment, calm 
and reasonable thought.’’ The story is more 
than an account of the crisis. It is a rare and 
delightful picture of the life of that period, The 
sprightly, irresponsible Anne Farnsworth gives 
warmth and color to the story, while her will- 
ingness to give up the gold sovereigns shows 
the sincerity of her devotion to the new move- 
ment in the colonies. Junior high age.—W. L. D. 
, 


Coblentz, Catherine Cate. The beggars 
penny. 1943. 269p. illus. Longmans, 
$2.50. 


Story of the Siege of Leyden, and the part 
played by the Beggars, a name given in scorn 
by the Spaniards to the Dutchmen of the Low- 
lands, but a name which stood for courage, and 
fidelity to the cause for freedom. It is a well- 
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told story, and the part the three children play 
is a gripping, stirring account which should 
satisfy demand for dangerous “adventure.” It 
would be an excellent book for reviewing before 
a group of junior high age.—W. L. D. 


Hawkins, Quail. A puppy for keeps. 
1943. unp. illus. Holiday House, $1. 


A book for the six-year-olds and those begin- 
ning to read. All of the experiences of a boy 
living in the country are related here, and the 
finding of the dog and her puppies in the field 
in a hard rain gives a happy and exciting cli- 
max to the story, and brings to David the 
wished-for dog of his own—W. L. D. 


Hay, Ella H. Happy days in the garden. 
1944. 112p. illus. Beckley-Cardy. 


School reader of about 2d grade level describ- 
ing the gardening activities in which all of the 
family participate. Begins with selection of the 
seed and runs through to the harvesting of the 
crop. Even in the library that doesn’t make a 
practice of buying readers may have a place 
as an elementary book about gardening. 


Keats, Mark. Sancho and his stubborn 
mule. 1944. unp. illus. W. R. Scott, 
bds., $1. 


Whether or not this is another old Mexican 
folk tale, there is folk humor of a quality to 
be appreciated by a young child in the story 
of the mule who refuses to budge until a tempt- 
ing morsel of hay is dangled before his nose, 
The humor is carried out in the brown and 
white illustrations, by Fritz Eichenberg, repro- 
duced against a blue background, 


Kent, Louise Andrews. He went with 
Magellan. 1948. 200p. illus. Houghton, 
$2. 

The author’s other books about explorers 
have dealt with the voyages of Columbus, Marco 
Polo and Vasco da Gama, This is a companion 
volume. Wartime format with margins narrow 
for rebinding. 


See Booklist 40:151 D. 15 ’43. 


Quinn, Vernon. Picture map geography 
of Canada and Alaska. 1944. 114p. 
illus. Lippincott, $2. 917.1 
Similar to the author’s book on Mexico, Cen- 

tral America and the west Indies. (BULLETIN, 

Oct. ’43) The good clear type makes an especi- 

ally attractive page. 


See Booklist 40 :307 My 1 ’44. 


Smith, E. Boyd. So long ago. 1944. 35p. 
illus. Houghton, $2. 
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A book of prehistoric animals described in 
non-scientific language with colored pictures in 
soft pastel hues. The make-up suggests a pic- 
ture book for young children, but children who 
are still learning to know the real world need 
not begin yet with the prehistoric; also, al- 
though the author’s comic sense comes out in 
the pictures, as it does in his other books, some 
children might find them terrifying. Probably 
not before 4th grade. 


See Booklist 40:307 My 1 °44. 
Young People’s Shelf 


Baker, Rachel. The first woman doctor; 
the story of Elizabeth Blackwell. 1944. 
246p. Messner, $2.50. 921 


The modern girl who reads this biography will 
get from it a vivid impression of the difficulties 
met and overcome by the first women who tried 
to enter the professions. Should interest espe- 
cially girls considering careers in medicine or 
nursing, and wiil give them some foundation in 
the history of medicine as well. 


See Booklist 40:506 My 1 ’44. 


Crawford, Phyllis. Second shift. 1943. 
211p. Holt, $2. 


When Judy Pond decides that her Red Cross 
work isn’t sufficient help in winning the war, 
she starts working in a factory on the shift 
from 4 p. m. to midnight. The problems of a 
quickly expanded factory, differences among the 
workers, recreation, and personal experiences all 
enter into a deftly-handled story which will give 
high school girls and other young women an 
idea of what factory work is like. 


See Booklist 40:237 Mr. 1 '44. 


Daly, Maureen. Smarter and smoother. 
1944. 197p. Dodd, $2. 177 


Since the publication of Seventeenth summer 
in 1942 its young author has been conducting 
a column for teen-age readers in the Chicago 
Tribune. This book, dealing chiefly with matters 
of social conduct, is made up of selections from 
her column. Written in a vernacular style 
which young people may like, although it seems 
a little overdone. 


Fox, Genevieve. Army surgeon. 1944. 
244p. Little, $2. 921 


Although its early chapters are no doubt 
highly fictionized, this biography for young 
people succeeds in giving a readable and on the 
whole accurate account of the career of Dr. 
William Beaumont, the frontier doctor who 


made the most of his opportunity to study the 
processes of digestion. Emphasis is on his per- 
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severence, often impeded by the perfectly-under- 
standable objections of his patient, Alexis St. 
Martin; and on the respect and honor now 
accorded his memory. 


See Booklist 40:288 Ap. 15 ’44. 


Graham, Shirley and Lipscomb, G. D. 
Dr. George Washington Carver, sci- 
entist. 248p. Messner, $2.50. 921 


The longer life by Rackham Holt will still 
have a place on senior high school lists, but for 
junior-high level and for slower readers this 
will be a very desirable addition. A Junior 
Guild selection for older boys. , 


Hail, Marjory. After a fashion. 1944. 
188p. Houghton, $2. ; 


As in the author’s previous books (Bread and 
butier, and Success in reserve) here is a very 
understanding study of the problems of young 
people. Marybeth Field flunked out in her nurs- 
ing school, but discovers that working at Frank- 
lin’s store can be an opening to a future career. 
Once more, all the characters of her former 
books help to make this one interesting to high 
school girls, 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde. Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury, trail maker of the seas. 
1943. 226p. Longmons, $2.25. 921 


“Biography of the American Naval officer and 
hydrographer whose contributions in the field 
of ocean meteorolgy and oceanography won him 
world wide recognition.” (Booklist) Rather 
heavily packed with information, its interest 
will be limited to a few of the more scientifically 
minded boys. 


See Booklist 40:237 Mr. 1 ’44, 


Kjelgaard, Jim. Rebel siege. 1943. 221p. 
Holiday House, $2. 


This story of frontier warfare in the Amer- 
ican revolution, centering around the battle of 
King’s Mountain, is both exciting and authentic 
and should interest boys of around 12-16, 


Tharp, Louise Hall. A sounding trumpet; 
Julia Ward Howe and the Battle hymn 
of the Republic. 1944. 237p. McBride, 
$2. 921 


Written in lively style, with emphasis in its 
early chapters on the beauty and charm of its 
heroine, this is a biography with a definite ap- 
peal to girls from Junior high age up. 


Tunis, John R. Rookie of the year. 1944. 
199p. Harcourt, $2. 


This sequel to the author’s Keystone kids 
covers Spike Russell’s second year as manager 
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of the Brooklyn Dodgers. In the first story, the 
plot turned on a question of anti-Semitism. In 
this book Jocko Klein has won an accepted 
place on the team and Spike’s problem is one 
of welding the team together and, in one par- 
ticular case, of maintaining his rule against late 
hours and drinking. A good sports story but 
less significant than the first book. 


See Booklist 44:288 Ap. 15 ’44. 
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Urmston, Mary. Plain clothes Patricia. 
1944. 218p. Doubleday, $2. 


Patricia, who has inherited a trunkfull of 
beautiful fabrics from an aunt, opens a dress 
shop for girls 8 to 18. The experience gives her 
an interesting summer and brings out the part 
which initiative and common sense play in a 
successful career. A Junior Guild selection for 
older girls, 





